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(This issue represents a new departure for the Journal of the Early Republic 
in that a series of invited essays, all devoted to the impact of Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s ideas upon different disciplinary subfields within our own subfield of 
the early republic, comprise the entire number, except for our regular non-article 
sections. The editors would like to express their thanks to John Lauritz Larson, 
who not only stimulated the initial thinking about a special Turner centennial 
issue but also graciously consented to serve, in effect, as its guest editor. We are 
also particularly grateful to the nine other scholars who contributed their fine 
interpretive essays. RDG) 


Turner the Historian: A Long Shadow 


Martin Ridge 


The present generation of historians 1s jaded. It has suffered through 
more anniversaries, celebrations, and commemorations than any of 
its predecessors. Beginning in the 1960s with the Civil War centenni- 
als, historians have commemorated the bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, the Northwest Ordinance, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights; the fiftieth anniversary of the Second World War; and the 
quincentennial of the Columbian Encounter. Almost all of these 
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activities have been sponsored by state and national commissions, 
marked by well-publicized popular celebrations, television presenta- 
tions, the issuance of postage stamps, and exhibitions at art galleries 
and historical societies. Many historians doubtless look toward the 
waning years of the decade with a sense of relief in the hope that they 
will not be drawn into the public arena where they express carefully 
guarded opinions concerning historical events about which amateurs 
have, without fear, rendered final verdicts. 

This year, 1993, will be different. American historians—generally 
beyond the public’s gaze—will quietly honor the work of one of their 
own, Frederick Jackson Turner’s famous essay, ‘“The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.’’ Typical of the discipline, the pa- 
pers written or the gatherings to commemorate Turner’s address at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 will be characterized by scholarly 
historical validation, assessment, correction, damnation with feint 
praise, revision, and severe criticism. Turner’s career and the influ- 
ence of his publications will doubtless too come under close scrutiny. 
All of this is entirely justified because Turner’s essay, and his other 
work, cast a longer shadow across the study of the American past 
than that of any other historian. For since ‘Turner, American histori- 
ans have looked, some might say in vain, for a new ‘‘vision of the 
past which will enable’’ them ‘“‘to remake the present and the fu- 
ture.’’!' Meanwhile, Turner’s ideas have become so integral a part of 
the American mentalité ‘that they may persist in some form indefi- 
nitely.* 

Turner never denied that his life and his scholarship were inextri- 
cably interrelated.*’ He was born in Portage, Wisconsin, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1861. His parents had come to the state toward the close of its 
frontier period. They were native-born, white, urban, and middle- 
class settlers. His mother had taught school; his father was a printer 
and newspaper publisher, a Republican state legislator and mayor, 
and a small-time entrepreneur. While setting type at the printer’s 


' Warren I. Susman, ‘‘History and the American Intellectual: Uses of a Usa- 
ble Past,’’ American Quarterly, 16 (Summer 1964), 261-262. 

2 See Martin Ridge, ‘‘The Life of an Idea: The Significance of Frederick Jack- 
son Turner’s Frontier Thesis,’’ Montana: The Magazine of Western History, 41 (Winter 
1991), 2-13. 

> Ray Allen Billington, Frederick Jackson Turner: Historian, Scholar, Teacher (New 
York 1973) is the authoritative biography, but one should not overlook Wilbur R. 
Jacobs, ed., Frederick Jackson Turner’s Legacy: Unpublished Writings in American History 
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bench and listening to his father’s political table talk, ‘Turner learned 
the nature of party politics, of ethnic voting blocs, and of the tradi- 
tions of partisanship. His father’s financial endeavors also highlighted 
for ‘Turner the possibilities that existed in the underdeveloped West 
for ambitious, hard-working men who were willing to invest and risk. 

Portage, with 4,000 inhabitants in 1870, was an ‘“‘up-and-com- 
ing’? town during Turner’s youth, but it had scarcely outgrown its 
frontier past. It was located on the early fur-trade route between 
Green Bay and the Mississippi River, and in Turner’s time it was 
still a logging center and farm-marketing town. To live in Wisconsin 
in the post-Civil War era was to be conscious of the transformation of 
America that came with the taming, developing, and exploiting of the 
frontier. As an adult Turner recalled Portage as something out of 
Mark ‘Twain’s America, with Indians, immigrants, river men, log- 
gers, and toughs. He even remembered a lynching. Turner was also 
keenly aware of the shift from subsistence to commercial farming and 
the rapid industrialization of the Middle West. To Turner, who lived 
through a sequence of modernization, post-Civil War Wisconsin was 
a microcosm of the history of the West. 

Turner attended the University of Wisconsin, then a small land- 
grant college. He made the most of his college years by joining a so- 
cial fraternity, editing the school newspaper, and winning the Bur- 
rows Prize in oratory. He was a careful student of rhetoric, but his 
first love was history; and he fell under the influence of William F. 
Allen, Wisconsin’s first and sole professor of history. Allen, who was 
Harvard educated and German trained, had a profound effect on 
Turner because he introduced him to the scientific methods that were 
to dominate the American academy. After a brief stint as a journalist 
in both Chicago and Milwaukee, Turner happily returned to Wiscon- 
sin to seek a masters degree and to teach in Allen’s absence. 

Determined to be a professional historian, and goaded by the 
president of Wisconsin, Turner went to Johns Hopkins to earn his 
doctorate. At Hopkins he encountered a brilliant graduate faculty and 
student body, which included Richard T. Ely, Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Woodrow Wilson, J. Franklin Jameson, and especially Herbert 
Baxter Adams, a doyen of American history. Adams’s seminar 
brought together scholars from many fields to share their knowledge 
and engage in critical discourse. Adams, too, was German trained, 


* He included philosophers like Josiah Royce, who had also been exposed to 
German training and had an interest in community. Robert V. Hine, Joszah Royce. 
From Grass Valley to Harvard (Norman, Okla. 1992), 94-95. 
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and he instilled in his students a deep respect for scientific methodol- 
ogy and positivist thinking about history.” A proponent of the ‘‘germ 
theory,’’ which held that all American institutions had their origins 
among the Teutonic tribes, Adams was a member of the Anglo-Saxon 
school along with John W. Burgess of Columbia.® Adams depicted an 
evolutionary pattern among people’s social and governmental institu- 
tions with the Anglo-American ‘‘race’’ at an apex. 

When Turner left Hopkins he was widely read and infused with 
an enviable spirit of serious inquiry that was to remain with him 
throughout his lifetime.’ In 1889 he returned to Wisconsin to estab- 
lish a seminar similar to his mentor’s. He also launched into a pub- 
lishing career that was to identify him as an active member of the 
profession.® Virtually all of his empirical scholarly work focused on 
the early national and middle period of American history. During his 
first decade and a half at Wisconsin, he published a score of essays 
and edited documents in the American Historical Review and the Atlantic 
Monthly, as well as his first book, Ruse of the New West, 1819-1829.° 

Turner’s early intellectual development at Wisconsin was remark- 
able. It gradually separated him from his contemporaries and demon- 
strated his special gifts. In 1891 he published an essay in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education entitled, ‘‘The Significance of History,’’ in which 
he explained how history should be studied, how history should be 
written, and why historical knowledge was vital to citizens in a free 
society.'° It was, wrote Warren Susman, an ‘‘extraordinary essay. . . 
which is really one of the earliest statements of the ‘New History’ 
position that [Charles A.| Beard and {James Harvey] Robinson were 
to espouse.’’'’ Had Turner been better known, had the essay found a 


5 For the rise of the scientific empiricist school, see Peter Novick, That Noble 
Dream: The ‘‘Objectivity Question’? and the American Historical Profession (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1988). 

6 For an incisive analysis of the Anglo-Saxon school, see Thomas L. Hart- 
shorne, The Distorted Image: Changing Conceptions of the American National Character Since 
Turner (Cleveland 1968), 17-19. 

7 Turner’s biographer describes him as 
erick Jackson Turner, 481. 

® Turner did not review books very often, but he was a cogent analyst and a 
sharp critic of amateurs. See Martin Ridge, ‘‘A More Jealous Mistress: Frederick 
Jackson Turner as a Book Reviewer,’’ Pacific Historical Review, 55 (Feb. 1986), 49-63. 

° For a complete list of Turner’s publications, see Frederick Jackson Turner: A 
Reference Guide, ed. Vernon E. Mattson and William E. Marion (Boston 1985). 

10 See ‘‘The Significance of History,’’ in Martin Ridge, ed., History, Frontier, 
and Section: Three Essays by Frederick Jackson Turner (Albuquerque 1993), 39-58. 

11 Susman, ‘‘History and the American Intellectual,’’ 254. 
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‘a glutton for data.’’ Billington, Fred- 
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more prestigious place of publication, had it been written by a more 
established scholar, it would have been widely heralded as pathbreak- 
ing.!? In this essay Turner warned against the dangers of Americans 
writing nationalistic ‘‘tribal history,’’ a situation that had ‘“‘prevailed 
for many years in this country,’’ where ‘‘a society . . . looks with 
contempt upon the history and institutions of the rest of the world.’’’ 
Ironically, within two years, ‘Turner published the frontier essay, 
which was to be the cornerstone of twentieth-century arguments for 
American exceptionalism and a unique national character. 

Turner’s appearance at the American Historical Association 
Meeting during the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893 occurred by chance. He had written an essay, ‘‘Problems in 
American History,’’ for the University of Wisconsin student newspa- 
per, and mailed a copy to Herbert Baxter Adams.'* Evocative, the 
essay contained the germ of the two ideas—the frontier and sectional- 
ism—that were to interest Turner all of his academic life. Adams, no 
mean essayist himself, saw a good deal of promise in the article and 
suggested that Turner read a similarly challenging piece for the forth- 
coming Chicago historical meeting. At first, Turner suggested that 
one of his students, Orin G. Libby, present some of his research, but 
then he relented and agreed to read a paper. Turner was one of five 
scholars to give addresses, and there is no recorded account that his 
presentation generated any excitement. 

In fact, even after Turner mailed copies of a printed version of 
the paper to historians and professional writers, their responses were 
mixed. Edward Everett Hale thought it ‘‘curious and interesting’’; 
and Charles M. Andrews envied Turner his ‘‘romantic’’ sources. 
Theodore Roosevelt felt that Turner had ‘‘struck some first class 
ideas’ and gathered together ‘‘a good deal of thought that had been 
floating around rather loosely.’’ And John Fiske wrote, ‘‘excellent, 
admirable essay . . . . | have been working along toward the same per- 


Ian Tyrrell observes: ‘“Turner also resembled Annales scholars in his empha- 
sis on a much broader conception of historical sources than most of his contemporar- 
ies. He viewed all records, not merely literary evidence and government documents, 
as critical source materials for the reconstruction of history.’’? Ian Tyrrell, The Absent 
Marx: Class Analysts and Liberal History in Twentieth-Century America (Westport, Conn. 
1986), 25. 

'° Martin Ridge, ed., Frederick Jackson Turner: Wisconsin’s Historian of the Frontier 
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'* Aegis, 7 (Nov. 1892), 48-52. 
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spective... .’’!° Within a decade Turner’s essay had become a land- 
mark in American scholarship, and in less than twenty years he was 
president of the American Historical Association precisely because of 
it.*° 

‘“The Significance of the Frontier in American History’’ is ele- 
gant in its simplicity. It argues that a compelling fact in American life 
until the end of the nineteenth century was the advancing settlement 
of the frontier and its effect on the nation at large, later generations, 
and the national character of the American people. It also argues that 
any interpretation of American history or national institutions can 
best be understood in the context of the social, economic, and politi- 
cal experience of people on the moving frontier. ‘Turner claimed no 
thorough treatment: ‘‘This paper will make no attempt to treat the 
subject exhaustively; its aim is simply to call attention to the frontier 
as a fertile field for investigation, and to suggest some of the problems 
which arise in connection with it.’’ Such a disclaimer masked a set of 
assumptions, omissions, assertions, and generalizations that have 
challenged historians for a century. Turner’s hypothesis touched vir- 
tually every field of American history. As a result, scholars have 
praised it, denounced it, and tried to ignore it; but repeatedly, when 
they have attempted to formulate general theories about the Ameri- 
can past, Turner’s essay reappears in the dialogue.’ 

In the compass of a brief paper it is only possible to sketch out 
some of the areas in American history, both major and minor, in 
which Turner’s frontier hypothesis was a factor. Of course, in the 
area of frontier and western history, Turner proved pivotal—the fa- 
ther of the field—and his followers, especially Frederick L. Paxson, 
Frederick Merk, and Ray Allen Billington, dominated it for decades, 
despite many valid criticisms.'* There has long been an energetic de- 


'' Edward Everett Hale to Turner, Apr. 21, 1924; Charles M. Andrews to 
Turner, Apr. 21, 1894; Theodore Roosevelt to Turner, Feb. 10, 1894; John Fiske to 
Turner, Feb. 6, 1894, Frederick Jackson Turner Papers (Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Cal.). 
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(New York 1982), 13, 214. 
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bate among historians regarding whether the focus of the field should 
be on the West as a region (ignoring Turner’s hypothesis) or on the 
westward movement per se that will only be resolved over time.’” But 
most of the recent work has turned to areas that Turner perceived 
differently or neglected to mention. Turner, for example, recognized 
the degrading impact that white society had on the American envi- 
ronment because of its wastefulness and its belief that the continent’s 
resources were infinite. He saw wastefulness as an aspect of the 
American character resulting from the frontier. He described Indian 
lands as essentially unoccupied and as a great gift to the Europeans. 
Modern environmentalists, who load their history with values from a 
presentist point of view, decry his insensitivity. Scholars have felt jus- 
tifiably that Turner was far from inclusive in his historical perspec- 
tive, and they have pointed out that minorities—Hispanics, African 
Americans, and Asians—received short-shrift in his work, and 
women none at all. Both subjects have proven highly fruitful fields of 
study.”° 

Some western historians, too, have argued that Turner was a rac- 
ist because the essay treated Native Americans in monolithic terms as 
a savage people devoid of a culture. Certainly Turner was man of his 
times. He wrote at a time when white domination over the non-white 
world was at its zenith and when European and American ideologies 
postulated a racial, ethnic, and class hierarchy based on ‘‘immutable 
biological’’ laws, that mirrored the best science of the period.”! But 
historians should also remember that Turner’s essay overturned the 
equally racist implications of Herbert Baxter Adams and the Anglo- 
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Saxon school by asserting that Americans were a ‘‘mixed’’ race that 
included most immigrants from Europe, if not others, who had been 
exposed to the frontier experience. Turner’s view may not have been 
inclusive but it was far more pluralistic than the work of some of his 
contemporaries. Moreover, committed as he was to the powerful in- 
fluence of the frontier, Turner refused to ‘‘accept racial explanation 
of the genesis of national character.’’”? 

Turner’s critics questioned his assertion—one critical to his the- 
sis—that the first settlers in a region could impose on it lasting cul- 
tural characteristics. Turner was anticipating in terse form what has 
gained acceptance as the ‘‘doctrine of first effective settlement,’’ al- 
though he heavily stressed in it the impact of the environment in the 
broadest sense. Colonial historians have accepted part of the concept 
but it has produced an ambiguous response from cultural geogra- 
phers. For example, Wilbur Zelinsky observed that, ‘‘Whenever an 
empty territory undergoes settlement, or an earlier population 1s dis- 
lodged by invaders, the specific characteristics of the first group able 
to effect a viable, self-perpetuating society are of crucial significance 
for the later social and cultural geography of the area, no matter how 
tiny the initial band of settlers may have been.’’ Zelinsky, however, 
later concludes that Turner’s assertion, applied to the whole frontier, 
was ‘‘a proposition that has not been established through solid histori- 
cal research and probably cannot be.’’”? 

Historians of the West and the frontier have tended to believe 
that Turner’s essay was theirs to accept or reject and that it had no 
influence on other aspects of the discipline.** But because of his think- 
ing about the interrelationship of land, farming, and politics, the first 
generation of agricultural historians claimed him as their own, and 
among the early presidents of the Agricultural History Society—Ed- 
ward E. Dale, Solon J. Buck, and Avery O. Craven—all were Tur- 
nerians. In fact Turner wrote bemusedly to a friend, when he was 


22 Hartshorne, The Distorted Image, 24. Turner’s views are complex. His biogra- 
pher argues that when Turner accepted the philosophy of the Jacksonian man, he 
also acquired Jacksonian prejudices. Billington, Frederick Jackson Turner, 436-437. 

23 Zelinsky feels that he found a satisfactory middle ground, but some readers 
will not agree that he has resolved the problem. Wilbur Zelinsky, The Cultural Geogra- 
phy of the United States (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1973), 13, 34. 

2 A noteworthy exception is the work of David Alan Johnson, whose recent 
book, Founding of the Far West: California, Oregon, and Nevada, 1840-1890 (Berkeley 
1992), incorporates some ideas about republicanism. In this context see, Donald K. 
Pickins, ‘‘The Turner Thesis and Republicanism: A Historiographical Commen- 
tary,’’ Pacific Historical Review, 61 (Aug. 1992), 319-340. 
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invited to give a paper at the Agricultural History Society, ‘‘I know 
too little of agriculture to distinguish barley from wheat, but I have 
started a lot of these men off in historical study of agriculture so they 


asked me to share myself.’’*° 
Historians interested in economic forces and a materialist inter- 


pretation of American history have found Turner’s work problematic. 
Charles A. Beard initially criticized Turner because he emphasized 
sectional over class interests. He did concede, however, that ‘“Turner 
deserves everlasting credit for his services as the leader in restoring 
the consideration of economic facts to historical writing in Amer- 
ica.’’?° In the 1930s Marxist historian Louis Hacker, who could criti- 
cize Beard’s liberalism, emphatically rejected the influence of the 
frontier as a passing phase during the swift rise of industrial capital- 
ism. Hacker, like many Marxists who saw parallels in European and 
American history, dismissed Turner’s theories about the uniqueness 
of America and believed that its depression-ridden society would soon 
see class conflict and revolution. After the Second World War, 
Hacker and others were to revise their thinking.*” Yet contemporary 
materialists, some of whom analyze the West, continue to see the de- 
velopment of the nation as a story of incorporation into the commer- 
cial and later the corporate world, especially at the expense of non- 


entrepreneurial groups and dependent and native peoples.” 
Students of the American national character in the twentieth cen- 


tury have invariably started with Turner. As Thomas Hartshorne ex- 
plained in his study of changing conceptions of the American 
character: ‘‘Because of its simplicity, clarity, and cogency, Turner’s 
essay has become the prototype of national character study. Inquiry 
begins with ‘Turner and may be regarded as a survey of attempts to 
discover an alternative to the frontier thesis.’’?? David M. Potter does 
not entirely agree with Hartshorne but he notes that ‘‘Turner’s pic- 
ture reaffirmed some by-now-familiar belief about the American char- 
acter.’’ Potter also notes that Turner’s contribution to the discussion 
of national character is often overlooked.” 


* ‘Turner to Mrs. William Hooper, Dec. 19, 1922, Turner Papers. 

*6 Charles A. Beard to Merle Curti, Aug. 15, 1928, cbid. 

7: After the Second World War, with a resurgence of interest in Turner’s vision 
of America, Hacker had cause for embarrassment. Tyrrell, The Absent Marx, 30-34. 

8 See Richard White, The Roots of Dependency: Subsistence, Environment, and Social 
Change among the Choctaw, Pawnees, and Navajos (Lincoln, Neb. 1983), and Trachten- 
berg, The Incorporation of America. 

*° Hartshorne, The Distorted Image, x-xi. 

*° David M. Potter, ‘‘The Quest for the National Character,’’ in John 
Higham, ed., The Reconstruction of American History (New York 1962), 202. 
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Turner’s frontier essay touched tap roots among many Ameri- 
cans. In a diluted fashion it became a rationale for the credibility of 
the popular culture of the American West.*! His interpretation of 
American exceptionalism, both secular and beyond Anglo-Saxonism, 
afforded Americans a new spirit of nationalism. His emphasis on pro- 
gress, mobility, materialism, and individualism reinforced traditional 
late nineteenth-century ideas and validated them for succeeding gen- 
erations of Americans. His view of time and space and democratic 
institutions proved a powerful explanatory factor. And his idea of in- 
digenous democracy repeatedly reborn gave special merit and mean- 
ing to local and regional history outside of New England and the 
South Atlantic states. All-in-all, as Richard Schlatter observed: 
‘“They are all included in the grand idea ‘frontier’ which Frederick 
Jackson Turner made a central concept in American historiography 

2939 

Turner’s final enterprise, The Book as he called it, his narrative 
examination of evolving sectionalism or regionalism in the Northeast, 
Southeast, and West, has had no such impact in the public or schol- 
arly community.*® If his theoretical essays on sectionalism were less 
persuasive among historians at the time and more influential with ge- 
ographers and some social scientists, they continue to evoke discus- 
sion.°* Like the frontier thesis, the idea of sectionalism—diluted— 
gained a kind of popular acceptance and persistence, but not in the 
manner that Turner conceived of it. 

More’s the pity, therefore, that too few historians of the early re- 
public take the time to read carefully his Rise of the New West (1906) 
and The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections (1935) be- 
cause both have not only remarkable charm but also imagination and 
freshness. They embody an astonishing and pioneering attempt to 
bring together geographical and historical factors; in some ways, be- 
cause of Turner’s interest in material life, they anticipate the Annalist 
school in France.** Even contemporary historians, who employ 


31 See Ridge, ‘‘The Life of An Idea,’’ 12-13; Nash, Creating the West, 197-257. 

32 Richard Schlatter, ‘‘The Puritan Strain,’’ in Higham, ed., Reconstruction of 
American History, 27-28. 

33 Turner’s biographer, Ray Allen Billington, believed the sectional hypothesis 
fatally flawed and would never match the frontier thesis in importance, Billington, 
Frederick Jackson Turner, 471. 

34 Michael C. Steiner, ‘‘Frederick Jackson Turner and Western Regionalism, ’’ 
in Etulain, ed., Writing Western History, 103-1395. 

Tyrrell, The Absent Marx, 25. 
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sophisticated statistical methods, are impressed by Turner’s attempt 
to correlate many variables.*° Scholars who study areas where ‘Turner 
worked find that he cannot be ignored. For example, in a new histori- 
ographic review of the early history of the Old Northwest, Peter Onuf 
and Andrew Cayton strive to overcome Turner’s nineteenth-century 
bourgeois point of view; nevertheless, TTurner’s story commands their 
attention and respect while it continues to influence scholarship in the 
field. *’ 

Turner’s academic career took him to several institutions. After 
years of arguments with the trustees over issues as far ranging as in- 
tercollegiate athletics and research in the social sciences, he left Wis- 
consin for Harvard in 1910, where he taught until illness forced his 
retirement in 1924. He returned to Madison in the hope of continu- 
ing research but financial hardship compelled him to lecture and 
teach part time. In 1927, through the efforts of his long-time friend, 
Max Farrand, ‘Turner joined the research staff of the Huntington Li- 
brary. He died in 1932 with The Book unfinished. It was completed 
by Turner’s secretary, Merrill H. Crissey, and his dedicated student, 
Avery Craven. 

The centennial commemoration of the publication of ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American History”’ is in itself a remarka- 
ble historical event. No other piece of historical writing has been so 
honored. That historians of the early republic should recognize Tur- 
ner’s work is especially appropriate because he was one of them, and 
his westward-moving frontier was essentially an antebellum, east of 
the Mississippi River, phenomenon. But to commemorate Turner’s 
essay does not necessarily mean to validate it. To some historians his 
history no longer makes sense. They find in his work flaws of racism, 
sexism, ethnocentricism, and class bias, but they have not been able 


°° A good example of Turner’s demanding methodology is in a letter to John 
D. Barnhart who applied to Harvard and hoped to study Nebraska Populism. 
Turner wrote: ‘‘do some work on it in Nebraska before coming here .... You 
should use the manuscript, newspaper, and state documentary material where it is 
more abundant, seeking not only the correspondence and speeches of leaders of vari- 
Ous parties and state sections, but also the evidences of the reactions of the common 
voter... . In regard intra state sections, by counties (precincts where possible) as an 
important aspect of state politics.’’ Turner then wanted Barnhart to correlate these 
with wealth, nativity, immigration, illiteracy, and rainfall as well as half a dozen 
other variables. Turner to Barnhart, Feb. 26, 1923, John D. Barnhart Papers (Lilly 
Library, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.). 

*’ Andrew R. L. Cayton and Peter 8. Onuf, The Midwest and the Nation: Rethink- 
ing the History of an American Region (Bloomington 1990), 
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to dismiss him. Perhaps the truest objection to Turner, and the one 
most often spoken and unspoken, was best expressed in a study of the 
Midwest where the authors wrote: ‘‘We need our own story.’’*® As an 
iconoclast, ‘Turner would not find that idea objectionable. As he 
wrote, and put in italics, in his essay on ““The Significance of His- 
tory’’: after all ‘‘Hach age writes the history of the past anew with reference to 
the conditions uppermost in its own time.”’ 


8 Tbid., 126. 


